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SYMBOLIC LOGIC AND ESTHETICS? 


HE initial ideas for this paper came from a remark made by 

Professor Whitehead when he was replying to addresses given 
in his honor in 1936. On that occasion Dr. Whitehead suggested 
that symbolic logic would, at some future time, expand in such a 
way as to become the foundation of esthetic theory.? This sug- 
gestion intrigued me at the time; and last spring it occurred to me 
that one might make a beginning in exploring the possible relation- 
ship suggested by considering the present significance of mathe- 
matical logic for esthetics. For, if mathematical logic is to be a 
suitable basis for esthetics when that logic has more fully realized 
its potentialities, then it may already give indications of such 
functioning, even though in a limited way. 

First we should get before us what is central in Dr. White- 
head’s own esthetic theory and then see what significance symbolic 
logic has for that theory. More specifically, we shall ask ourselves 
whether his theory seems in any way to stem from mathematical 
logic. The primary meaning of beauty, according to Whitehead, 
is: ‘‘the mutual adaptation of the several factors in an occasion 
of experience.’’* By occasion of experience is meant individual 
act of immediate self-enjoyment.* Thus beauty is the mutual 
adaptation of the several factors in an individual act eliciting im- 
mediate self-enjoyment. This definition of beauty still leaves 
adaptation to be explained. This explanation Whitehead gives in 
terms of the two-fold aim of adaptation. Its first, or negative, aim 
is to insure the ‘‘absence of mutual inhibition among the various 
prehensions.’’> By prehension is meant the ‘‘complex process of 

1The presidential address before the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology, Tulane University, March 22, 1940. This paper contains certain 
additions which make more explicit points only suggested in the original 
address. The final form of the paper has been benefitted by the comments of 
Professor G. Watts Cunningham. 

2 The occasion referred to was the session on ‘‘The Philosophy of White- 
head’? held during the annual meeting of the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
ean Philosophical Association, December, 1936. 

3 Adventures of Ideas, p. 324. In this paragraph and the next two I 
follow somewhat closely Whitehead’s wording where I do not actually quote. 


4Cf. Modes of Thought, p. 206. 
5 Adventures of Ideas, p. 324. 
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appropriating into a unity of existence the many data presented as 
relevant.’’® In other words, the negative aim of adaptation is 
that of eliminating mutual inhibitions of the unities effected 
through creative activity. As a result of such elimination, the 
intensities of the affective tones resulting from the process which 
is the interaction of subject and object do not inhibit each other. 
In short, there is no painful clash; there is no vulgarity.” 

The second, or positive aim of adaptation is that of achieving 
the conjunction of ‘‘new contrasts of objective content with ob- 
jective content.’’> These are synthesized and the impact of these 
contrasts begets intensities of feeling. Then the ‘‘parts contribute 
to the massive feeling of the whole, and the whole contributes to the 
intensity of feeling of the parts.’’> By massiveness is meant 
‘‘variety of detail with effective contrast.’?® Hence the affective 
tones emerging in the process are ‘‘interwoven in patterned con- 
trasts.’?® Such is the essence of beauty in its primary sense. 

As for the secondary meaning of beauty, that may be indi- 
cated most briefly by the term ‘‘the beautiful.’’® The beautiful is 
that which functions as a datum in a percipient occasion which, 
adequately prehended, may constitute beauty. The beautiful is a 
partial ground or cause of beauty; the total ground or cause in- 
volves also the experient. 

To make more explicit to ourselves Whitehead’s conception of 
beauty, let us consider two poems—each of which has functioned 
as a datum in an experience which may be designated as an in- 
stance of beauty. The two poems are poems of adventure. The 
first poem is Amy Lowell’s La vie de Bohéme. In this poem, the 
gypsy is made to express disgust with the ways of ordinary folk. 
He can not endure life in the 

narrow alleys— 
The low hung, dust-thick valleys 
Where the mob shuffles its empty tread, 
My soul is blunted against dullard wits, 


Smeared with sick juices, — 
Nicked impotent for other than low uses. 


The way out for this gypsy is as follows: 


I re-create myself upon the polished sky; 
A honing-strop above converging roofs. 
The patterns show again, like proofs of 
Old, lost empires bursting on the eye 

In hieroglyphed and graven splendour. 


6 Modes of Thought, p. 205, cf. 206. 
7 Cf. Adventures of Ideas, p. 324. 

8 Ibid., p. 325. 

9 Cf. ibid., p. 328. 
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Here one of Mr. Whitehead’s requirements is partially attained. 
The squalor and the hideousness and the grime, so vigorously por- 
trayed in the first section, furnish a contrasting backdrop against 
which the drama of re-creation is played. And yet for me there 
are mutual inhibitions of the affective tones resulting from my 
attempted prehension. The ugliness portrayed is not that actually 
seen and felt by the gypsy. He is viewing life lived at the ordinary 
level askance and he rationalizes in order to justify his aloofness, 
which is, after all, the aloofness of the introvert. A further sub- 
stantiation of this point is seen in the monologue of the gypsy on 
the recreating process. It is not the wide view that heals him; for 
the sky becomes, to his distorted vision, merely a honing-strop for 
his soul. The images resulting from the extreme ego-centricity 
revealed in both sections are images of interest to the pathologist 
rather than to the seeker after beauty. There is no truth to reality 
here but merely the pseudo-reasoning of a maladjusted gypsy. Yet 
the ‘‘importance of Truth for the promotion of Beauty is over- 
whelming,’’?° as Whitehead has stated. This is a requirement 
recognized by all great artists from Plato to the important ones 
among the primitivists and Americanists of our own day. 

And yet this requirement has not been met in the lines quoted 
for what they indicate is a neurotic’s reaction to his environment 
rather than sensitive appreciation of the artistic aspects of that 
environment. Thus genuine beauty is not fostered by the lines. 
Of course there is some satisfaction in the poem. Here it is almost 
as if one had stepped from a close, unkempt, over-heated room into 
the fresh out-of-doors. And there is almost the same forward 
thrust of the spirit portrayed at the beginning of the second stanza 
as that materialized in the Winged Victory of Samothrace. Almost 
but not quite is this the case; for the horizons are not far and the 
spirit has not won*through a situation but has merely shrunk back 
from one situation and stepped into another that it utilizes rather 
than appreciates. Consequently one is not given the opportunity 
to enjoy esthetically a depicted ‘‘wide and starry sky’’; one is 
merely presented with the description of a useful tool. 

Moreover, in the selection of the imagery there is no guiding 
thread; there is no achievement of pattern. The various images— 
some of them with high esthetic potentiality—are brought together 
ruthlessly as a greedy person might gather at random masses of 
flowers from a spacious garden and crowd them into a cramped 
container. True, there is novelty in some of the images used; but 
choice of these images is dictated—or at least appears to be dic- 
tated—by the desire to express in a new and different way rather 

10 Op. cit., p. 342. 
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than by the desire to express most adequately the experience to be 
conveyed. Hence the datum for inducing feelings of massiveness 
and strength of effect is not achieved for me. I say for me be- 
cause Whitehead’s definition of beauty makes the experient one 
coordinate in the enterprise of prehension. 
On the other hand, the following lines from Tennyson’s Ulysses 

have esthetic worth for me: 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 

Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 


You recall that Tennyson’s Ulysses, like the gypsy of Miss Lowell’s 
poem, was impatient with the accepted ways of life. To him they 
were dull; to him they meant a rusting away unburnished. But 
he, unlike the gypsy, appreciated the fact that the stay-at-home 
might be an admirable person—not simply one of a mob, shuffling 
its empty tread. Ulysses regarded Telemachus as ‘‘most blame- 
less, centred in the sphere of common duties.’’ Ulysses’ way of 
life did not seem to him really better than that of Telemachus; 
it was only better for Ulysses, whose nature was such that he could 
not rest from travel. In the lines just quoted, the two ways of 
life are portrayed with the sure brush strokes of a genuine artist. 
Into the first line is packed the warmth and cheer and serenity of 
home life: ‘‘The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks.’’ In con- 
trast to the charm and to the coziness of that picture is placed the 
sublimity of elemental forces. The lines say all; comment seems 
superfluous : 


The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 
Moans round with many voices. 


The Ulysses of Tennyson is a lofty spirit who does not utilize high 
adventure but appreciates it; he loves it too fondly to be fearful 
of the deep onto which, or the night into which, the urge to fare 
forth takes him. The lines are such as can promote the strength 
and massiveness of experience which Whitehead deems necessary 
to render that experience esthetic. Moreover, there is novelty in 
the poem; for the moon of the poet’s delight—the moon so often 
and so exquisitely deified in verse—that same moon is here gently 
berated, by implication, for pursuing its leisurely way, which con- 
trasts so sharply with Ulysses’ ardent desire to set forth at once 
on a new voyage. Also there is novelty in the reference to the 
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restless deep: the word ‘‘furrows’’ would belittle the vast ground 
swells of the ocean were that word not so carefully modified by the 
resonant and expansive term ‘‘sounding.’’ Furthermore, the re- 
straint of the lines and the presence of just the essential convey 
a sense of orderliness and measure that pervade the whole section. 
In short, these lines are for me an exemplification of Whitehead’s 
conception of the beautiful, which—when adequately prehended— 
may give the experience beauty. 

So much for this attempt to make explicit through illustration 
what may not be** and what may be an adequate datum for 
promoting beauty. At this point a brief comparison of White- 
head’s view with another contemporary view will throw further 
light on Mr. Whitehead’s theory. He holds with Dewey the view 
that beauty—or art, as Dewey calls it—is not something external 
to one, is not a work of art; rather beauty—or Dewey’s art—is 
experience in which subject and object interact, creating that which 
is not simply within the experient nor simply out yonder but 
that which is process in which subject and object interpenetrate to 
create that which never was on land or sea, that which fades as soon 
as it is produced. But, whereas Dewey—with his biological con- 
ditioning—finds a clue to art as experience in the efforts of the 
living creature to make rhythmical adjustment to his environment, 
Whitehead—whose adventures im ideas have been mathematically 
influenced—cites massiveness and strength as outstanding charac- 
teristics of beauty. There are other characteristics that are essen- 
tial aspects of the esthetic experience, which Whitehead terms 
beauty. There are balance and the removal of clash, the order 
which must not preclude novelty but rather furnishes a background 
for the new, the measure of that most exact of the sciences—all 
these attributes bespeak a mathematical outlook. True, White- 
head—like Dewey—refers to adjustment as an integral part of the 
achievement of beauty. But for Whitehead this adjustment is the 
delicate adjustment of a precise instrument rather than the clumsy 
trial and error adjustment of the living creature. Indeed, White- 
head’s meticulous setting forth of the nature of beauty bespeaks 
the mathematical rigor that has been a controlling factor of his 
thinking. It is quite obvious that symbolic logic was, as he claims, 
his first love. Hence it is quite natural that he should be impressed 
with the structural rather than the functional qualities of the 
esthetic experience. 

11 Let me emphasize the point noted in my first reference to Miss Lowell’s 
poem: the claim is not that the poem is no adequate datum for promoting 


beauty for anyone. The claim is that, as I experience that poem, I do not 
achieve the esthetic experience. 
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Moreover it is but natural that Professor Whitehead does not 
subscribe to another current view: that one can say nothing sig- 
nificant about the esthetic experience; that one can only enjoy 
esthetically, he can not talk about that experience, for when the 
light of reason is turned upon it the experience vanishes as does 
a snow palace when exposed to the sun’s rays. But, like Euclid, 
Whitehead ‘‘has looked on Beauty bare.’’ He has dwelt long and 
lovingly with: 

Nothing, intricately drawn nowhere, 
In shapes of shifting lineage. 


He has been articulate about these experiences. Consequently he 
finds no difficulty in discussing precisely and illuminatingly the 
nature of beauty—that most visible of the Platonic Ideas. 

So much for a brief attempt to indicate by illustration and by 
comparison with other views what is central in Whitehead’s esthetic 
theory and to note the influence of the mathematical viewpoint on 
that theory. Now, with this discussion as a background, we must 
ask ourselves how mathematical logic might lead one farther on 
the pathway to gaining an adequate esthetic. We begin this in- 
vestigation by noting Whitehead’s assertion that ‘‘the basis of our 
primary consciousness of quality is a large generality.’’1? Thus 
the statements: ‘‘the blossom is tranquil,’’ ‘‘the stem is tortured,”’ 
are cases in point. The first statement would seem anthropo- 
morphic and inadequate to the connoisseur of flowers; the second 
statement would appear, to the true gardener, to verge also on the 
pathetic fallacy. ‘‘The blossom is tranquil’’ is a judgment which 
apparently takes its rise from the speaker’s own yearning for 
peace. Expressed in this bare, propositional form, the yearning 
receives no significant objectification and no pattern that might 
itself bring tranquility ; these words do not carry truth alive into 
the heart.‘* Words which would make intelligible and endurable 
and even lovely the heart’s own restless pain must be expressed 
esthetically as is not the case with the proposition about the blossom. 
Nor is the proposition: ‘‘the stem is tortured’’ any more adequate. 
It is a statement exuding sentimentality—a statement which con- 
tributes only a hazy notion of what is meant. Had one, however, 
said: ‘‘The tranquil blossom on the tortured stem,’’ one’s state- 
ment would begin to exhibit ‘‘a contrast of objective content with 
objective content.’’ Moreover a pattern would emerge and one 
would have the beginnings of an esthetic experience. This ex- 
perience could be brought to fruition by placing this line in its 

12 Modes of Thought, p. 6. 


18 The thought is Wordsworth’s and this is practically his wording of the 
thought. 
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context; it is a line from Edna St. Vincent Millay’s sonnet on 
Beethoven.** 

Thus our primary consciousness of quality may develop into 
esthetic expression. Furthermore it is from actual experience 
that it stems. Indeed it is with esthetic experience that esthetic 
theory must begin if it is to construe rightly the nature of the 
beautiful. In fact, Whitehead states that ‘‘aesthetics keeps as 
close to the concrete as the necessities of finite understanding per- 
nm’ 

Now if our primary consciousness of quality—any quality—is a 
large generality, and if these large generalities have to be woven 
into a pattern in order to evoke the esthetic experience, and if 
esthetic experiences are fundamental to esthetic theory, what can 
we say of the place of mathematical logic in relation to esthetic 
theory? In other words, if esthetic theory does not spring—like 
the goddess of wisdom—into full-grown being from anybody’s 
head, but if esthetic theory must be the result of the long and 
arduous worship of its author at the shrine of the goddess of 
beauty, what is the place of that most abstract of disciplines— 
symbolic logie—in that future designated by Whitehead? 

Mathematical logic might do one of two things or both. Ju the 
first place it might refine eventually the statement of esthetic 
theory. It might replace even the precision of Whitehead’s present 
statement of the nature of beauty with a more adequate statement. 
This would differ in a very important respect from primary gen- 
eralizations by the depth of meaning that would go into this gen- 
eralized formula—as contrasted with the mere apprehensions that 
characterize initial appraisals of beautiful objects,—such ap- 
praisals as: ‘‘the blossom is tranquil’’ or ‘‘the stem is tortured.”’ 
When this statement of the nature of the beautiful is attained by 
mathematical logic, it may be so phrased that the resulting more 
adequate esthetic theory will also attain esthetic value. This fu- 
ture theory would be, then, not only about beauty but it would be 
beautiful. In this case, mathematical logic would yield a datum 
or data that would promote beauty. In this case, this logic of the 
future would be one of the bases of esthetic theory, which must 
always keep close to the beautiful. Such would be a second ac- 
complishment for symbolic logic in the future. Furthermore, there 
is good reason to assume, as we shall see later, that not alone esthetic 
theory, refined by the instrumentality of symbolic logic, will fur- 
nish esthetic data but that other developments of symbolic logic 


14 The title of the sonnet is: Lines on Hearing a Symphony of Beethoven. 
15 Op. cit., p. 84. 
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will yield moments which are ‘‘the best the world can give,’’ i.e., 
esthetic experiences. 

Our first hope, then, from the mathematical logic of the future 
—developed to the point where it can ‘‘examine patterns depend- 
ing on connections other than those of space, number, and quan- 
tity’’ *—is for a formula of beauty which will make explicit the 
fundamental structure of beauty. Structure, as used here, does 
not imply that beauty is a thing; structure is a term as applicable 
to well-organized experience as to well-designed buildings. Ex- 
perience that is without structure is chaotic and, if chaos were too 
pervading, experience would cease to be grasped as such; it would 
cease to be grasped at all. And all experience that exhibits orderly 
structure has its esthetic aspect. 

Not only may there be objection in certain quarters to using 
the term ‘‘structure’’ of the esthetic experience—that is, of beauty ; 
but there may be objection to the suggestion that mathematical 
logic may succeed one day in establishing a formula for beauty— 
a formula which would make explicit its fundamental nature. 
This objection would be that a formula could never express the 
nature of beauty, for beauty lives and formulae apply to geo- 
metrical procedures or to the scientist’s findings, which are achieved 
through taking material things from their habitats and imposing 
on them the restrictions of the laboratory. Beauty is of the stuff 
of which wishes are made; it can not be caught and confined in test 
tubes and then made to emerge in a manner similar to the emergence 
of a white precipitate when one puts sodium chloride into silver 
nitrate. 

And there is point in this contention. Beauty is an evanescent 
and fleeting thing—as fleeting as a ‘‘palace of music’’ erected by 
an extemporizing musician—a palace that is one codrdinate of an 
oceasion of beauty. But one can reply that, in the first place, the 
term ‘‘beauty’’ itself is an immobile designation which covers all 
oceasions of beauty; that, under that term, many esthetic experi- 
ences are grouped. And our purpose, in working out a formula, 
is to be more articulate about an experience, which, while it is al- 
ways in part unique,—‘‘never to be again’’—yet has aspects in 
common with other occasions of beauty. What a formula could 
accomplish, then, would be to make explicit those aspects in com- 
mon. This formula would not pigeon-hole beauty for us. But if 
a formula is on the horizon of possibility, could we not suggest an 
introductory formulation of beauty’s nature? 

For this formula we shall use Whitehead’s theory as a basis. 


16 The Philosophical Review, Vol. XLVI (1937), p. 186. 
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We shall use the following as symbols for ideas set forth in that 
theory : 


L int ” beauty 
e int experiment 
ey int experiment achieving self-enjoyment 
w int work of art 
° int mutual adaptation 
int a prehended aspect of a work of art 
int a clashing prehended aspect of this same work of art 
int a prehended aspect of a work of art with significant 
content. 
int a prehended aspect of a work of art with significant con- 
tent—an aspect that contrasts with the aspect C. 
int becomes 
mi int massiveness and intensity 


Our formula, then, would read: 


(He, w)(x):x = (e* w)/[es-{~ (pas V pos): (pe: pe)} mi 
> {es (pe: PT) } mi 


This formula calls for further explanation than the key above fur- 
nishes. I have used the asterisk rather than the dot because I 
wish to indicate the interpenetration of e and w—of the experient 
and the work of art. For this indication the symbolism (e-w) 
would be insufficient. I have not substituted dots for parentheses 
and brackets because I wish to indicate the point that massiveness 
and intensity plane over all; from one point of view they are feel- 
ings and from another point of view they are qualities of beauty. 
This view is symbolized more graphically when parentheses and 
brackets rather than dots are used. 

About the letters I have used there are certain things to be said. 
For the A and the O of the subsumptions I have borrowed from 
the traditional logic as is evident. Since they customarily are in- 
dications of contradictory propositions I have pressed them into 
service to designate an aspect AB of a work of art and its clash- 
ing aspect OB. The C and C of the subsumptions are the most 
economical way of indicating the contrasting aspects of a work 
of art which has significant content. This phrase ‘‘significant 
content’’ has not been used by Mr. Whitehead. It is Professor 
Montague’s phrase, but I am using it here because it expresses 
what Professor Whitehead’s discussion of the beautiful implies 
with regard to its content. It is of moment to stress this implica- 
tion because it emphasizes his view that symbolic logic ean function 


17 int means ‘‘to be interpreted.’’ 
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adequately as a basis for an esthetic of art viewed as both sub- 
stance and form and not simply as form. Moreover I have sub- 
sumed AB and OB under p to indicate by the resulting symbols 
pap and pog prehended aspects of a work of art in which there is 
clash—these symbols portraying those clashing aspects. I have 
subsumed C and C under p to indicate by the resulting symbols 
Pc and {pé contrasting prehended aspects of a work of art with 
significant content. I have used the small letter p in order to 
generalize the statement, but I have used the capitals in the sub- 
sumptions in order to emphasize the individualized character of 
any work of art and hence of the aspects that are prehended. The 
capital J subsumed under e¢ is also used to convey the idea of in- 
dividualization. Any experient may have esthetic satisfaction, but 
in each case there is a unique aspect about this satisfaction; this is 
the point I intended to convey. 

So much for the explanation of the unique aspects of the sym- 
bolism used. Aside from these unique aspects the symbolism is of 
the accepted sort. But there had to be unique aspects in this 
venturing of symbolic logic into the realm of esthetics since the 
formula has to do with beauty as process. Furthermore this formu- 
lation is intended only as an initial step in a procedure which must 
await the further development of mathematical logic for its own 
elaboration. 

But the formula as it stands has a certain merit. Thus its 
graphic way of presenting what is central in Whitehead’s theory 
of beauty renders that theory much easier to grasp than it is when 
presented verbally. But, it may be asked, does this brief formula 
say all? What of the balance and measure and order and the 
novelty regarded by Whitehead as qualities of beauty? The ob- 
vious answer is that there is no explicit statement of these char- 
acteristics. And yet one can not look at the formula without ob- 
serving that it expresses graphically measure and balance and 
order. Thus the disorder of clash is not a part of beauty, for note 
~ (pas V Pos); balance is indicated by (pc: pa); hence measure is 
inherent there. It may be also asked whether novelty has not been 
lost sight of in this formula. The answer to this question is that 
newness can be logically assumed as an attribute of the process in 
which experient and work of art interpenetrate. The formula ex- 
presses the uniqueness of the experient’s reaction and the individ- 
ualization characteristic of any work of art—note the capital letters 
used. Hence there is ground for concluding that newness is a 
characteristic of the process beauty. 

Yet some would not be satisfied to have newness merely implied ; 
for there are those who regard it as the main characteristic of 
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beauty. This is the view of the person who regards Cezanne, for 
example, as a ‘‘squeezed lemon’’ because Cezanne’s pictures have 
ceased to promote discovery. To argue the merits of such a posi- 
tion is aside from the point here. I do not find in Mr. Whitehead’s 
theory such an emphasis on the new. Consequently it has seemed 
sufficient to let implication indicate that aspect of the process 
beauty. 

For that process, then, we have tried to evolve as simple a 
formula as possible and we have relied on implication to denote 
what the symbolism does not actually express. The chief merit 
of this particular formula is its economical way of presenting the 
core of Whitehead’s theory of beauty. Whatever the further de- 
velopment of mathematical logic in relation to esthetics, one can 
safely assume that this formula foreshadows any more adequate 
formulation of the future. Moreover a precise statement of the 
nature of beauty should go hand in hand with a more exact under- 
standing of that nature. 

There is another merit that we may safely assume a future 
formula will exhibit and that is esthetic merit. I do not urge that 
merit for my formula. As yet my attitude toward it is that of a 
parent rather than that of an esthetician. But there are reasons 
for believing that a future formula could have esthetic merit; for 
mathematical logic has, even now, in certain respects such merit. 
Thus, in selecting what he will regard as primitive ideas, the sym- 
bolic logician has a viewpoint somewhat analogous to that of the 
artist in deciding what shall be the fundamentals of his pattern. 
Furthermore the creations of each of these men—if each is great in 
his own field—achieve a precision and a symmetry which serve to 
induce the esthetic experience. Again, just as the artist creates 
for the joy of creating and ignores, in part at least,—or, in some 
quarters, ignores entirely—the work-a-day world in which he finds 
himself, so the symbolic logician presses on with his findings, un- 
concerned, for the most part, with their meanings for the practical 
world, the world of action. And still again, the deducing of 
theorems from a set of postulates and the subsequent proving of 
these theorems give one somewhat the zest that the architect ex- 
periences in converting the stipulations of his client into a ‘‘dream 
of a house.’’ Thought, in such achievements, builds structures ex- 
hibiting esthetic qualities. 

We might also make observations concerning other aspects of 
symbolic logical processes that have their esthetic phases. But we 
Shall confine ourselves here to the general observation that, since 
symbolic logic builds its own thought structure, unhampered by the 
need for dealing primarily with the variable components of a ma- 
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terial world, symbolic logic can achieve orderliness, rhythm, and 
harmony. Hence it may become the habit with symbolic logicians 
as with some mathematicians it is even now the habit to say of a 
solution not: ‘‘it is wrong’’; but rather: ‘‘it is unesthetic.”’ 

In short, then, symbolic logic may not only develop a formula 
for beauty but may expand so as to exhibit other esthetic data 
besides those already inherent in its present formulations. More- 
over, we might go further and suggest that a result of an esthetic 
theory formulated by symbolic logicians may be to stimulate en- 
deavors toward the creation of genuinely significant form. Such 
a development would parallel what certain other branches of mathe- 
matics have accomplished. Thus, from Plato to Montague there 
has been appreciation, now and again, of the beauty of mathe- 
maties. Plato, with his thorough knowledge of the mathematics 
of his day and with his artistic sensibility, saw long ago the esthetic 
aspect of mathematical study. Montague finds numbers surpass- 
ing in beauty the stars.'* Plato said: ‘‘The starry heaven... , 
though the fairest and most perfect of visible things’’ (though of 
beauty like ‘‘the beauty of figures and pictures wrought by the 
hand of Daedalus,’’ or some other great artist), the spangled 
heaven must be deemed inferior far to the true motions of the ab- 
solutes, which contain true number and true figure.’® Yet Plato 
did concede that certain visible forms may be absolutely beautiful. 
The forms are not those of animals or other existing things but 
‘“straight lines and circles, and the plane or solid figures which are 
formed out of them by turning lathes and rulers and measurers of 
angles.’??° These forms are absolutely beautiful since they ex- 
emplify measure—perhaps the most essential attribute of beauty, 
as Plato conceived of beauty. Furthermore, these forms mean no 
more than meets the eye and can constitute an esthetic whole. 
This means that they do not portray any imperfect thing; they do 
not intend more than they express. They have a single aim and 
hence are not confusing or confused. For illustration of the con- 
fusion meant we might turn to Picasso because he is an outstanding 
contemporary artist who has fallen just short of the Platonic in- 
sight. 

Thus the Lady with a Violin, simply numbered opus so-and-so 
and displaying more exact mathematical measure, might have been 
a more adequate datum for promoting the esthetic experience. 
But the design does not exploit the possibilities of a thorough-going 
Cubism ; it does not evidence the effect of a careful exploration of 

18 Cf. The Ways of Things, p. 656. 


19 Cf. The Republic, p. 529, also Laws, p. 967. 
20 Philebus, p. 51. 
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the esthetic value of geometrical shapes; it is influenced by the 
irregularities of the data of the senses. Its title is unintelligible 
even when one knows that one aim of Picasso is to avoid putting 
into a picture what the ordinary observer does not see. 

Picasso, then, in Cubism, stumbled on a field which he did not 
explore sufficiently—a field that needs further development; that 
is, the esthetic value of geometrical shapes. So far, neither he nor 
the artists influenced by him have been venturesome enough in that 
field. Thus Emilio Pettoruti, his foremost pupil in Argentina, has 
found it necessary to put enough into his pictures to connect his 
figures with shapes of daily life. His El Cantor is obviously a 
human being, though his hands—for example—are truncated pyra- 
mids and his mouth is of diamond shape. Unlike Santayana’s 
metaphysician, these Cubists have been unwilling quite to ‘‘out- 
wing in flight the pleasant region of the things they love.’’ 

Yet there is a later movement than Cubism which, if it becomes 
sufficiently analytical of itself, may accomplish what the Cubists 
have not done. This is the movement which calls itself the art of 
to-morrow. Its products are displayed at the Guggenheim founda- 
tion. There one is ushered into rooms hung with a gray velvet. 
The precise pictures one sees on the walls are too revolutionary to 
be understood and enjoyed as one looks from carefully executed 
perisphere and trylon in one picture to a shower of varicolored 
bubbles in another picture. The objective of these artists is un- 
intelligible when one knows that they would at one and the same 
time portray cosmic forces and avoid mathematics. But these 
artists may come to a realization of the value of mathematics for 
their work. Only then can it develop significantly rather than 
simply as a new and different way of painting. 

Since some branches of mathematics have meaning for present- 
day art we may confidently look forward to an art that will be 
influenced by developments in symbolic logic. Then we can hope 
for truly significant form. 

But significant form must not be the only aim of the art of the 
future. No matter how much we prize such a development that 
will take us away from our world of erratic acts and their unhappy 
consequences to an art which has the chill grandeur of the purest 
of architecture and the most abstract of painting, we must look to 
art itself to portray significant and beautiful ways of life. More- 
over we must look to art for developing content that is valuable 
in and for itself. This development must go hand in hand with 
the development of a suitable form for that content. This matter 
has too wide ramifications, however, to be explored here. At the 
moment the crying need is for an art of life. As events threaten to 
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catapult us into a future in which the reign of jungle lawlessness 
obtains, life does not seem beautiful. But if oppressors can be 
halted by free men who are valiantly giving their all for the pres- 
ervation of civilization, we shall need an art that can portray 
adequately the depth of this sacrifice so that we may never forget 
to be thankful, so that we may always be mindful of the need to 
create a future worthy of their supreme gift. We shall need an 
art to illumine a way of life to be lived steadily and whole. 


MarvJorize S. Harris. 
RANDOLPH-MAcoN WoMAN’sS COLLEGE. 





INTUITION AND CRITICISM IN ETHICS 
I 


N the history of the development of European ethical insight the 
great contributions of intuitionist moralists stand in contrast 
to the long-felt danger of inflexibility and biased dogmatism in- 
herent in any strictly intuitionist view ‘‘von Ursprung Sittlicher 
Erkenntnis.’’ Professor Whitehead has remarked that the Hebrew 
prophets seldom argued. They came with announcements of the 
form: ‘‘Thus saith the Lord ... ,’’ appealing to a species of 
direct conscientious intuition. Again, when, as is particularly 
common among English moralists, a judicial appeal is made to the 
moral sense of ‘‘the common man’’ as a check upon the outcome 
of some bit of ethical philosophizing, one usually feels that the 
stand is well taken, and the results deserving of full attention. 
And who will fail to grant that such studies of ‘‘valuational space”’ 
as those of Nicolai Hartmann have much to teach contemporary 
ethical discernment? Yet it need not have been only in the doc- 
trine of innate and self-evident ideas and ‘‘principles’”’ that Locke 
should have seen the danger of an arbitrary limitation of human 
freedom. Santayana has warned us that in the much more so- 
phisticated current forms of ethical intuitionism the same danger 
lurks, and that if, perhaps, there is little call for apprehension con- 
cerning the outcome of such doctrines in the hands of enlightened 
spirits such as was the early Bertrand Russell in his intuitionist 
days (and one might surely include G. E. Moore and Franz 
Brentano in the list), yet wherever the opportunity is provided to 
say of any ethical proposition, ‘‘It is so because it is so,’’ there the 
path of the biased dogmatist is easily open before him. 
And it would be possible, I think, to defend the view that in 
the end it is this type of consideration for and against a trust in 


1 George Santayana, Winds of Doctrine, p. 151. 
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ethical intuition which is more relevant than the close dialectical 
scrutiny of such studies in ‘‘the logic of value’”’ as are contained, 
for example, in the classic Principia Ethica, all of whose arguments 
the author later rejects though he still maintains the essential 
soundness of his earlier conclusions. May I recall one more remark 
of Professor Whitehead: ‘‘Philosophies are never refuted; they 
are only abandoned’’—which is not, I take it, to disparage the in- 
sights which may come to light during the course of attempts at 
refutation.” 

But whatever one’s conceptions of evidence and method in such 
matters, in any case it may not seem unimportant to consider care- 
fully the forms of the possibility that something in the nature of 
intuition is, in truth, at many points, an indispensable source of 
ethical knowledge, though at the same time the deliverances of such 
intuition are never beyond the reach of discoursive rational criti- 
cism; and it is the undertaking of the present paper simply to 
elaborate this possibility, briefly, in one of its forms. In outline, 
the thesis proposed may be stated as follows. 


II 


There is a wide range of intuitions, or immediate experiences, 
without which ethical knowledge would be impossible. At the one 
extreme of the range lie those which may be termed formal ethical 
intuitions. These are immediate apprehensions of the meanings of 
ethical principles or ‘‘maxims’’ of conduct. At the other extreme 
are immediate apprehensions of the implicit meanings of felt de- 
sires or interests. These might be termed material ethical intui- 
tions. It is not possible, however, to draw any sharp line of 
distinction between the two types. 

The deliverance of each of these experiences is, in a certain 
sense, ‘‘an object peculiar to ethics’’ (to take the phrase from 
G. E. Moore).? It has some of the characteristics which have been 
ascribed to ‘‘intrinsic values’’ as intuitionists have conceived these. 
However, the datum is never such as to make available to us, 
through intuition of it, a self-evident ethical truth, as has been 
supposed. It is one of a type of quite indispensable materials out 

2Cf. Whitehead’s recent development of this theme in his Modes of 
Thought, Chap. II, and particularly the statement: ‘‘The aim of philosophy 
is shere disclosure.’’ Also Bertrand Russell’s comment bearing on the same 
topic as seen in the field of logic: ‘‘In spite of the fact that definitions are 
theoretically superfluous . . . it will be found in what follows that the defini- 
tions are what is most important and what deserves the reader’s prolonged 


attention,’’ Principia Mathematica, Vol. I, pp. 11 and 12. 
3G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, p. xiv. 
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of which ethical knowledge may be constructed, but not without the 
further necessary condition of discoursive rational criticism. 

This thesis is in partial agreement, I should judge, with the 
philosophy of value of John Dewey. The point as to the non- 
psychological, and peculiarly ethical, character of the data of the 
intuitions in question is to be understood in terms of such a con- 
ception of prima facie independent realms or universes of truth as 
has been proposed in the writings of Karl Schmidt. 


III 


Let ‘‘formal ethical intuitions’’ be considered first, as follows. 

Take the maxim: ‘‘thou shalt not kill.’’ It is hardly necessary 
to note that the meaning of the words, taken alone, is very am- 
biguous. To the Jains of India the principle in question means 
often wearing a veil over the mouth in order that no tiny creature 
may be swallowed inadvertently. Elsewhere no more will be under- 
stood as enjoined than avoidance of any deliberate purpose to kill. 
Or, the reference may be exclusively to the preservation of human 
life; or to the avoidance of those forms of ki!ling which are cur- 
rently labeled murder. Only, then, as the principle is encountered 
as falling within a certain context of discourse, and against the 
background of a certain social tradition, will its meaning be reason- 
ably clear. And then a discernment of such meaning will be ex- 
pressible best in behavior, rather than in any verbal definition. 
In this respect the situation is parallel with that which usually 
holds with regard to the meanings of words and phrases generally. 
We “‘sense’’ how to use them, if we are familiar with the language 
in which they appear, before we can define them; and it is to 
‘correct usage’’ that dictionary definitions are responsible. Anal- 
ogously, when we encounter the maxim of respect for life in the 
mouth of a certain person of whose background and tradition of 
thought something is known, though we shall fumble for any ade- 
quate verbal definition of what is meant, yet confront us with 
practical situations to which the principle may apply, and, one by 
one, we may know how they should be met in accordance with it; 
and it is to such ‘‘correct usage’’ of the principle that any adequate 
definition of it must seek to correspond. It is not, of course, that 
one must commit himself actually to obey the maxim; much less 
that it must be judged true or valid in any sense. But its meaning 
is grasped through a ‘‘feeling for,’’ or determinate inclinations 
towards, a form or general pattern of conduct for which, in the 
dynamic context in question, it stands. 

Now taking this example as typical, we may.note that the ap- 
prehension of the meaning of such moral maxims is immediate in 
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two senses. First, the meaning is not built up discoursively by 
piecing together what are its parts in any sense. It is grasped 
at once as a whole, as of the nature of a dynamic gestalt into 
which the various actions which it prescribes fit as completions of 
the pattern. To be sure, many past experiences have contributed 
to the possibility of grasping the pattern now. But, in the present 
situation, the parts are found as belonging to the whole, which is in 
this sense prior to them. 

Secondly, apprehension of the meaning of the maxim is not 
mediated by any discoursive survey of considerations which lie 
beyond it. If one were to attempt to establish the truth or validity 
of the principle in any sense such a more extended consideration 
of relationships doubtless would be involved. But mere discern- 
ment of what is meant is independent of such further considera- 
tions. It presents a self-contained object for thought, and is, in 
this further sense, immediate. 

It is simply in view of these circumstances that the use of the 
term ‘‘intuition’’ seems not inapt here, even though no immediacy 
of fact or truth is in any way involved. If the term ‘‘essence”’ 
were used to designate the realm of all those objects which are 
intuitable in such a sense, then it might be said that we have been 
considering one type of intuition of essence. Or, if the phenom- 
enologist would not claim any kind of existence for his phe- 
nomena as such, then it might be said that we have been dealing 
with one kind of material for phenomenological analysis. 

Now without formal intuitions of the sort here before us ethical 
knowledge would be impossible. For deliberate conduct is neces- 
sarily action upon some maxim or set of maxims of the general 
sort just considered, these being the necessary instruments of de- 
terminate decision in deliberation. Without apprehension of the 
meaning of such maxims there could be no grasp of a field of 
alternative, determinate, modes of conduct among which one judged 
right or good might be discriminated. In other words, where there 
is no such intuition there is no deliberative problem, no problem 
of conduct, no ethical question, and ethical terms are meaningless. 

And herein lies the partial truth of a great part of the intuition- 
ist tradition in ethical theory. In this important sense, ethical 
knowledge does presuppose a ‘‘moral sense.’’ Alternatively, we 
may say that a kind of a social ethical a priori is presupposed, 
though it is an @ priori comprehension of meanings only. But 
the many difficulties involved in the assumption that deliverances 
of the moral sense make available self-evident ethical truths, or 
imperatives in any sense categorical, are gratuitous difficulties. 
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IV 


In recent intuitionist ethics, however, the emphasis has been, 
in one phraseology or another, upon the notion of a material ethical 
a priori. And here again, I think, something important is pointed 
out, but mistakenly interpreted. 

Consider the case of an immediately felt desire or interest, A. 
Such a feeling does have a ‘‘presentational’’ function. That is, 
there is a certain amount of propositional material implicit in the 
feeling. For partial example, it can seldom fail to be the case that 
an individual feeling desire A entertains favorably the proposi- 
tion: ‘‘Desire A will continue as long as the time required to 
satisfy it.’”’ Where the entertainment of this proposition becomes 
impossible through disbelief, the desire lapses. However, it is 
clearly not necessary that the proposition be true. In this sense, 
it may well be the case that desire A is a delusive desire. The 
proposition is merely a meaning, true or false, presented with, and 
indispensable to, the felt desire. 

Should this proposition be true, it would have the status of an 
assertion of psychological fact. If it is not true, however, what 
it asserts has no psychological status, unless we wish to say that 
everything in any way serving as an entity for thought is ipso facto 
psychological, which would be, I take it, to deprive the term 
‘‘psychological’’ of meaning. But, true or false, the proposition, 
‘*Desire A will continue as long as the time required to satisfy it,’’ 
is a directly apprehended meaning, immediate in just such a sense 
as that in which it has been seen above that the meanings of moral 
maxims may be immediate. 

Now immediately felt desires, bearing with them a complex of 
this sort of implicit meanings, are indispensable pre-conditions of 
any ethical knowledge in that they, like the formal ethical intui- 
tions of which we have spoken, are required to give meaning to the 
ethical problem. Where such desires are not felt, there can be no 
problem of choice, and so no relevance of ethical distinctions. If 
this is obvious, it is also important. Nor is it unimportant to note 
that the intuition of a meaning implicit in a felt desire is appre- 
hension of prima facie non-psychological objects. In view of the 
significance of such objects for ethics (whether or not they acquire, 
also, significance for psychology) they may be termed, in and of 
themselves, ‘‘objects peculiar to ethics’’; and it is this aspect of 
the situation, I think, to which Moore may well point our attention 
in his doctrine of ‘‘intrinsie values,’’ or Hartmann, in his concep- 
tion of the ‘‘concrete ethical a priori.’”? To render the ethical 
problem meaningful, however, is not to provide principles for its 
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solution, and the mistake of many recent intuitionists has been not 
to see this, but to go on, gratuitously, to suppose that material 
ethical intuitions are presentations of bits of self-evident ethical 
truth, and in this further sense ‘‘ursprungen sittlicher erkenntnis.’’ 

To be sure, the motives for taking this further step are various. 
In particular, it supplies an easy and plausible way of providing 
for the objectivity of ethical judgments, just as Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of self-evident first principles in the sciences allowed him to 
account handily, if speciously, for the objectivity of scientific 
knowledge as distinguished clearly, if inadequately, from ‘‘sophis- 
try’’ and ‘‘dialectic.’’ But there are alternatives to an Aristotelian 
logic, here as elsewhere in human thought. The Socratic method 
of correcting ethical hypotheses, as sketched in the famous passage 
in the Phaedo,* suggests the possibility of a less eminently respect- 
able, much more radically critical, approach to the matter, which 
is yet not that of the subjectivism of the Sophists—or perhaps we 
should say, of the other Sophists—and one can not fail to note the 
analogy to the postulational techniques of recent mathematical logic. 

In the present paper, however, I shall not develop a positive 
theory of the principles of discoursive rational criticism through 
which, where there is an ethical problem, ethical knowledge may 
arise even though nowhere at all is there found any item of self- 
evident ethical truth; for various theories of this general nature 
are in the field, and I have sketched elsewhere an approach to the 
matter which codrdinates with the details of the position presented 
here.© Let me confine myself to emphasizing, in some further 
ways, the importance of ethical intuitions, whatever one’s theory of 
final criticism may be, and to clarifying, in the process, the rela- 
tionship between the formal and the material types of such intui- 
tions. 

V 


It is clear that on the whole formal ethical intuitions, or intui- 
tions of the meanings of moral maxims, will tend to give a conserva- 
tive cast to the ethical problem. For such maxims are expressed 
in language, and language is ‘‘the treasure house of the experience 
of the race.”’ 

On the other hand, material ethical intuitions may bring in the 
note of a radical breadth of human sympathy. Thus those intui- 
tionists who, like G. E. Moore, stress the material intuitions, are 
likely to develop a doctrine allied in form to that of the classical 

4 Phaedo, 100. ° 

5 J. A. Clark, ‘‘A Definition of the Good,’’ this JournaL, Vol. XXXIII 


(1936), pp. 421-437, and ‘‘An Ethical Objective Relativism,’’ Philosophical 
Review, Vol. XLIX (1940), pp. 515-535. 
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utilitarians, and it is not surprising when we find Hartmann stating 
that wherever there is an interest or desire there is also a value, 
and thus tending, in the practical significance as well as in certain 
points in the form of his doctrine, to approach the utilitarian pro- 
gram of reform.® It may be recalled, too, that William Savery, 
among others, has proposed an intuitionist utilitarian hedonism,’ 
though such a reconciliation of doctrines was far indeed from the 
mind of many an old-school intuitionist, such as W. H. Leckey, for 
example. And in view of the fact that the Hebrew prophets seem 
to have relied heavily on intuition, and were also frequently revolu- 
tionary in their teachings, it is interesting to remember that in 
what is so often considered the best brief summary of the general 
prophetic message the concept of justice is coupled immediately 
with that of merey—‘‘To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.’’ Intuitions of the implicit meanings of 
felt desires must have been a large part of the prophetic stock in 
trade. 

Thus it appears that the two types of ethical intuition tend to 
establish a certain balance, the one against the other, in the question 
of ethical conservatism versus ethical reform, and it might be said 
that the answer to the excesses of a given intuitionism lies in more 
intuitionism—or, at least, in more intuition. 


_VI 


Further, ethical intuitions have a motivational, as well as a 
cognitive, importance, and one which it will be relevant to our 
purpose here to consider. 

R. B. Perry has made the statement that ‘‘the judgment of 
value makes an appeal because it is about appeal.’’® Apart from 
any discussion of the significance of this proposition in Professor 
Perry’s system, it has a rough counterpart in the view proposed in 
the present paper. That is, a material ethical intuition appeals 
because it is an intuition of appeal. In so far, then, as ethical 
knowledge is a construct of the data of such intuitions, there will 
tend to be no need of external sanctions for a pursuit of the good, 
and knowledge (of the good) will tend to be virtue. 

It is equally important, however, though perhaps less manifest, 
that formal ethical intuitions contribute similarly to the develop- 


6 N. Hartmann, Ethics (Eng. trans. Stanton Coit), p. 81. 

7 William Savery, ‘‘A Defense of Hedonism,’’ International Journal of 
Ethics, Vol. XLV (1934), pp. 1-26. 

8 W. H. Leckey, A History of European Morals, Chap. 1. 

9R. B. Perry, ‘‘Value and Its Moving Appeal,’’ Philosophical Review, 
Vol. XLI (1932), pp. 337-350. 
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ment of an autonomous ethical motivation. For, above, such intui- 
tions were characterized as of the nature of dynamic gestalten. 
The intuited meaning of such a maxim is a pattern of conduct 
which unfolds itself for analysis in the details of action to which it 
is found to incline one acquainted with its context, much as the 
meaning of a somewhat subtle word is found in the observation of 
its ‘‘correct usage.’’ This seems to me a simple description of 
our common experience with such maxims. It may be well, how- 
ever, to add here a brief comment upon the way in which recent 
work in psychology would seem to be discrediting some of the con- 
ceptions which, in the past, might have prejudiced one against the 
acceptance of such an account of the matter. 

To be sure, Moritz Schlick has advocated the view that motives 
are particular, not general, and that the so-called motive which 
must be described in general terms is nothing but many particular 
inclinations grouped under a common name, each one really con- 
sisting in the last analysis in the appeal of a unique concrete 
image.'° But while it is not surprising to find such atomism in 
Schlick, it would indeed be plausible to argue that it must reflect 
some non-empirical metaphysics. For the psychology laboratory 
reveals common hunger as a restlessness continuing until something 
or other, it matters little just what, has been made to fill the 
stomach ; and there are formal learned motives, like that of the rat 
to traverse the maze, where the action is carried out almost equally 
well whether by walking or by swimming so long as the general 
structure of the situation, learned only under one of these modes of 
locomotion, remains the same.’t The whole recent, fruitful, em- 
phasis upon structure and pattern, and often highly generalized 
pattern, in the realm of motivation as well as elsewhere in psy- 
chology, tends to discredit Schlick’s view.12, And who would deny 
that it has proven justifiable at many points to go with the 
Freudians so far at least as to search for a ‘‘meaning’’ of a more 
general sort behind many particular, and apparently autonomous, 
minor modes of human behavior and thought? The notion of a 
radical distinction between practical reason as concerned with 
universals, and the natural ‘‘springs’’ of action as wholly par- 
ticular in nature, was far more tenable in Kant’s day than it is 


10 Moritz Schlick, Problems of Ethics (Eng. trans. David Rynin), Chap. 
3, No. 4. 

11D, A. MacFarlane, ‘‘The Role of Kinesthesis in Maze Learning,’’ Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Psychology, No. 4, pp. 277-305. 

12 Cf. the studies of Kohler and Wertheimer on the bearing of the concept 
of the gestalt on the concept of value. W. Kohler, The Place of Value in a 
World of Fact, Chap. 3. M. Wertheimer, ‘‘Some Problems in the Theory of 
Ethies,’? Social Research, 2, 1935. 
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now, and even the ever open and honest Kant, who could ride a 
theory only so long, was ready to abandon the distinction when he 
came to write the third Critique.** It is not necessary, then, today, 
to see the hand of anything transcendental within human affairs 
in order, where we seem to find generalized form as motive, simply 
to recognize it as such. 


VII 


The foregoing considerations open the way for a recognition 
that the distinction between formal and material ethical intuitions 
is only that between two ends of a continuous range of phenomena. 
Often, to be sure, the intuitions of a desire, on the one hand, and 
of a moral maxim, on the other, are very different in character, 
but there are points in the experience of ethically-well-developed 
persons where there is justification for the use of such a metaphor 
as ‘‘My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me.’’ One illustra- 
tion of this point is found in the familiar practical moral value of 
a biographical study of the lives of great men. In the course of 
such a study the meaning of the principles, frequently never at all 
adequately verbalized, by which the extraordinary individual lived 
may be discerned, and as a contagious enthusiasm which takes on 
the quality of a strong desire. 

It is this borderline type of ethical intuitions which tend to 
approximate most closely to being disclosures of the full pattern of 
the good life. For an intuited principle or set of principles be- 
comes most effectively a consuming enthusiasm in so far as the 
pattern of conduct which it means is inclusive of a very wide 
range of desires and enthusiasms, and this in a quite realistically 
believable prospect for life; and this is, I think, to move in the 
direction of satisfying the requirements of discoursive and rational 
criticism in ethics. But this brings us once more to the further 
question of the principles of final ethical criticism; and on that 
topic the point here is to note that such a question is a further 
question, and that, in accordance with the foregoing analysis, the 
most valuable ethical intuition must remain, as such, but a self- 
contained discernment or apprehension of an ethical proposition 
bearing no sure internal evidence of its own truth or falsity in any 
sense of these words. There is no reason to suppose an exception 
to the general rule in the case of the ‘‘borderline’’ type of intui- 
tion now before us. 


Vill 


If it were permissible, then, to close with a little rhapsody, I 
should summarize as follows: All honor and fullest consideration 


13 E, Kant, Kritik der Urtheilkraft, I Th., II Buch, No. 42. 
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to ethical intuition, but let there be no surrender to the persisting 
calls from the many Circe-isles of intuitionism, or ethical truth 
may still be lost entirely through failure to remain, still, on free 
journey. The true lesson to be learned from the study of ethical 
intuitions concerns the nature of the ethical problem and of the 
distinctively ethical universe of discourse.‘* In so far as it has 
been the message of intuitionist moralists that there is such a dis- 
tinective universe, their thesis has been correct and important, 
while through pointing attention to ethical intuitions they have 
directed us to the region in which this thesis is to be established. 
The requisite sort of intuitions, however, only render ethical no- 
tions meaningful and help to develop an autonomous ethical mo- 
tivation; without discoursive rational criticism they can supply 
no sort of ethical knowledge. 


JOHN A. CLARK. 
WoMAN’s COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 





BOOK NOTES 


La philosophic et son passé. EmiLe Bréuter. Paris: Félix Alcan, 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1940. 146 pp. 18 fr. 


M. Bréhier brings together in this volume five essays which have 
appeared in various French periodicals over the past few years. 
The first two essays, which are devoted to the problem of the nature 
of the history of philosophy and its relation with contemporary 
thought, are especially interesting in view of M. Bréhier’s prestige 
as a historian of philosophy. (These essays are entitled: La 
philosophie et son passé; La causalité en histoire de la philosophie.) 
It is the contention of M. Bréhier that the ‘‘ philosophic event”’ is 
essentially different in kind from the ‘‘historical event.’’ The 
‘‘historical event’’ is an ‘‘object’’ within a temporal frame, in 
terms of which the event is considered as complete. The ‘‘philo- 
sophie event’’ can not be made an ‘‘object’’ without losing that 
unique quality of thought which transcends any fixed temporal 
duration. The ‘‘philosophic event’’ looks beyond itself; it is a 
point of departure for future thought. Consequently, as the sec- 
ond essay points out, the explanation of a philosophy in terms of 


14Cf, Karl Schmidt’s discussion of ‘‘generating problems,’’ in general 
(The Creative I, and the Divine, Chap. 2), and of the problem of Ethics, in 
particular (Chap. 9). Also, Arthur Murphy’s ‘‘Karl Schmidt’s Generating 
Problems and Systematic Philosophy,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XXXIV (1937), 
pp. 550-555. Also, Paul A. Schilpp, ‘‘On the Nature of the Ethical Prob- 
lem,’? International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XLVII (1936), pp. 57-69. 
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causal connections with previous thought is at best a secondary task 
of the historian of philosophy. The true historian of philosophy 
must identify himself with the subject of his study in order to dis- 
cover its unique, non-temporal quality. This view rests upon the 
assumption that philosophy is the product of an act of choice and 
can only be understood by a similar act. Finally, it is through this 
procedure that the history of philosophy becomes a part of con- 
temporary thought, for the historian, in identifying himself with 
his subject, discovers that which transcends any temporal reference. 

This theory reveals its own internal weakness when the attempt 
is made to distinguish philosophy from other ‘‘événements spir- 
ituels.’? The historian of religions, for example, distinguishes be- 
tween adhering to a religion and comprehending its nature. In 
the case of the historian of philosophy, according to M. Bréhier, it 
is ‘‘much less easy’’ (sic) to make such a distinction. In identify- 
ing himself with his subject, the historian of philosophy must be- 
lieve as well as comprehend. But the degree to which this is true 
is never made clear in M. Bréhier’s discussion. This difficulty 
seems to be a consequence of the attempt to explain the uniqueness 
and non-temporal nature of philosophy in terms of the act of 
choice, which, if it characterizes one kind of ‘‘spiritual event,’’ seems 
to characterize many others. This is not to say that M. Bréhier is 
wrong in insisting that it is part of the task of the historian of 
philosophy to comprehend the unique synthesis of ideas which 
makes up any given philosophy. Nor is this to deny that philos- 
ophy (or knowledge in general, for that matter) is non-temporal 
in some sense. But, on the basis of the act of choice, M. Bréhier 
has failed to show how the history of philosophy differs from the 
history of science, or the history of other human institutions. 

M. Bréhier recognizes that it is part of the task of the historian 
of philosophy to trace the sources and influences in any given 
philosophy. In this activity the historian is concerned primarily 
with ‘‘. . . expressions de la pensée, et 4 ce qu’elles peuvent avoir 
d’accidentel.’’ However, the study of phrases and expressions, in 
so far as they reveal the influences of a tradition, is in itself a sec- 
ondary matter, for the influences which act on a philosopher are 
subject to his own choice. ‘‘. . . la formule, par elleméme et dans 
sa matérialité, reste inerte et sans signification . . .”’ Here, again, 
M. Bréhier’s preoccupation with the doctrine of the act of choice as 
central to philosophy carries his theory in an unfortunate direction. 
Either a philosopher means what he says or he doesn’t, and if he 
does, then, presumably, he has ‘‘selected’’ an expression to convey 
an idea. The expression becomes the vehicle of his thought and 
the ‘‘choice’’ can be written off as a common denominator of all his 
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conscious thinking. Thus, when a philosopher accepts an expres- 
sion from some previous thinker or tradition, that fact has more 
importance than M. Bréhier seems to give it. The history of ex- 
pressions often touches the very core of a philosopher’s thought. 

Also included in this volume are three essays on the philosophy 
of Descartes, namely, Matiére cartésienne et création; La création 
des vérités éternelles dans le systéme de Descartes; La création 
continuée chez Descartes. These essays are excellent and form a 
genuine contribution to the literature on Descartes. It is perhaps 
fortunate that these studies show little trace of M. Bréhier’s theory 
of the history of philosophy. They do make it clear, however, that 
the understanding of a philosopher like Descartes requires sym- 
pathy and patience as well as sound scholarship on the part of the 
historian. 


Jd. G. 


Positive Democracy. JAMES FEIBLEMAN. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1940. xv + 256 pp. $2.50. 


The central thesis of this book is that the survival of democracy 
depends upon the abandonment of nominalism, on which it is his- 
torically based, and the acceptance of metaphysical and epistemo- 
logical realism. Most of the evils from which present-day de- 
mocracy suffers are laid at the door of a false metaphysics. ‘‘The 
fact that the middle class arose in Europe when it did, that it be- 
came the ruling class, and that it conquered the far corners of the 
earth, followed upon the acceptance of the prime reality of par- 
ticulars, and hence of material wealth, as superior to universals, 
which according to nominalism enjoy, if they are real at all, only 
a secondary reality’’ (p. 8). ‘‘Nominalism in its atomic insistence 
upon individual representation leads to such catastrophes of the 
majority as the securing of power by Hitler’’ (p. 15). No con- 
vineing historical evidence is offered to justify these, and similar, 
sweeping statements about the basic influence of philosophical 
doctrines like nominalism and realism upon economics and polities. 

Democracy, according to Mr. Feibleman, must not only be 
grounded logically on a sound ontology but on a sound epistemology 
as well. ‘‘Realistic epistemology is logically more compatible with 
democracy than are other alternatives’’ (p. 66). ‘‘The philosophy 
of fascism ealls for a mentalistic theory of knowledge’’ (p. 65). 
‘*Mentalistic fascists’’ believe that ‘‘the subject of knowledge con- 
tributes what is known to the act of knowing’’ (p. 66). ‘‘The 
fascist epistemology is almost entirely in error . . . the communist 
epistemology is almost correct .. .’’ (p. 67). Here again nothing 
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is offered by the author which can be called an argument for these 
conclusions except a succession of non-sequiturs. Realistic epis- 
temologists will probably be surprised to read that: ‘‘The economic 
occasion for recent realism consists in the fact that certain realists, 
having observed the present day political and economic upheaval 
and the imminence of radical change, fear for the preservation of 
certain middle class truths and values which they have come to hold 
essential for civilization’’ (p. 75). 

Since the realization of true democracy depends upon scientific 
method, the latter must be purged of its ‘‘irrational origins’’ which, 
of course, are found in nominalism. Mr. Feibleman, therefore, has 
a section on science in which the notions of the logical empiricists 
are dismissed as abusrd, and the definition of science by Professor 
M. R. Cohen in terms of its method rejected as inadequate. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Feibleman science must be defined not in terms of 
its operations or method but in the light of its aim. Its aim is ‘‘to 
discover the totality of eternal laws not made by man’’ (p. 110). 
The aim of the science of polities is defined as ‘‘the discovery of 
the totality of eternal laws conditioning the public relations of in- 
dividuals to a final central authority’’ (p. 122). Added light on 
Mr. Feibleman’s conception of science may be derived from the fol- 
lowing interesting passage: ‘‘ Democracy requires the same uncon- 
scious belief in its rationality as does science. To question the 
validity of democracy is to disbelieve in it, for we must not even be 
aware of our belief if it 1s to be profound enough to mean any- 
thing’’ (p. 124, my italics). Many things could be said of these 
startling statements. But perhaps it will be sufficient to point out 
that since in writing a book on democracy, Mr. Feibleman is aware 
of his belief in it, then, on his own view, Mr. Feibleman’s belief in 
democracy can not ‘‘be profound enough to mean anything’’ to 
him. 

Profound or not, Mr. Feibleman’s practical understanding of 
democracy, in places where he ceases following Dewey (whom he 
had previously criticized for his nominalism), is even queerer than 
his conception of science. In so far as science discovers absolute 
laws—‘‘There is indeed in every well-established science a growing 
central core of absolute laws which does not become changed”’ 
(p. 123)—the necessity for the liberalism of free inquiry falls 
away. In so far as we know the truth, there is no reason to 
permit the free expression which we tolerate in the realm of 
opinion. ‘‘We allow them [social utterances] and reserve judg- 
ment, but only until such a time as we have a criterion for choosing 
between them. On that day, liberalism with regard to contradic- 
tory utterances may well be diminished, since there would no longer 
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be any purpose served by allowing false assertions that are known 
as false, and demonstrably so, to be made’’ (p. 166). 

The possibility of realizing Mr. Feibleman’s true democracy 
depends on education. The reform of our colleges and univer- 
sities is the first step towards blasting nominalism, which he also 
identifies with naturalism, out of American life. ‘‘Nowhere else,”’ 
apparently not even in Germany, ‘‘has the prevailing world-phi- 
losophy of nominalism had so devastating an effect as in America’’ 
(p. 232). The line of reform of American university life must fol- 
low that laid down by President Hutchins. But unfortunately 
Hutchins does not go far enough. In the concluding paragraph of 
his discussion of ‘‘Education and American Democracy,’’ Mr. 
Feibleman writes: 

‘*President Hutchins is sincere; he is also intelligent and fear- 
less. He wishes to restore the universities to their ancient and 
honorable prestige, and finds that such a task requires a return to 
the supremacy of metaphysics. Frequently he commits serious 
blunders himself, as in the hiring of Rudolf Carnap, whose anti- 
metaphysical positivism is squarely opposed to all the ideals for 
which Hutchins has fought’’ (p. 233). 

In Mr. Feibleman’s democracy, I fear, philosophical heads will 
roll. I have quoted at such length from this book because no sum- 
mary of its contents will be credible to anyone who has not read it. 
The volume is a cultural portent. Mr. Feibleman’s book may even 
be of use, and not only to positivists, in providing illustrations for 
courses in elementary logic. It contains more non-sequiturs per 
page than anything this reviewer has read in years. 


Smwney Hook 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A Bicentennial Conference was held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, September 16-20, 1940, as part of the program marking 
the observance of the two-hundredth anniversary of the Univer- 
sity’s origin. The program of the Conference consisted of lectures 
and papers by a group of distinguished European and American 
scholars in the various fields of science and thought. Among the 
papers related to philosophy were the following: ‘‘The Middle Ages 
and the Unity of Western Civilization’’: by Etienne Gilson; ‘‘The 
Intellectual and Artistic Contribution of Greece’’ by William Scott 
Ferguson; ‘‘Development of Modern Ideas’’ by John Herman 
Randall, Jr.; ‘‘An Application of Modern Logic to a Problem of 
Natural Science’’ by Edgar Arthur Singer; ‘‘Trends in Religious 
Thought’’ by Jacques Maritain ; ‘‘ Ethics in a Changing World’’ by 
John Augustine Ryan and Paul Johannas Tillich; ‘‘Instrumen- 
talism as a Political Concept’’ by Hu Shih. 





